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new system of credit, which should enable bankers,
accepting houses, manufacturers, and traders to carry-
on, and set the streams of commerce flowing once
more to neutral countries, India, and our colonies*
Most of the arrangements, hastily improvised by Mr*
Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in
consultation with the Bank of England and the City
authorities during the prolonged Bank holidays, have
since been approved by competent critics like Mr*
Hartley Withers and Mr* Keynes*1 The general
moratorium proclaimed on August 6, which terminated
on December 3, might perhaps have been avoided, and
the complete closing of the Stock Exchange was also a
questionable policy* But the arrangements under which
the Bank of England, backed by a government guarantee,
discounted pre-moratorium bills, the issue of small
currency notes convertible into gold at the Bank of
England, and other measures of temporary relief
undoubtedly helped the City through a crisis of extra-
ordinary difficulty and danger* Alone among the
belligerents, Great Britain has so far maintained from
the first its gold standard and the bulk of its foreign
trade* Never has there been such a call upon the
resources of any modern people* At midsummer 1915,
as this chapter is going to die press, we have in the
army and navy some three millions of men; we are
acting as bankers, lenders, and shippers to the armies
of France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, and Servia, besides
maintaining large expeditionary forces in Flanders, the
Dardanelles, and the Persian Gulf; there has been little

1 See War and Lombard Street by Hartley Withers (Smith, Elder &
Co*, London, 1915), and articles in the Economic Journal, by its editor,
J* M* Keynes*